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School Discipline. 
SUPT. WILLIAM H. PAYNE. 

HE strength, or it may be the weakness, of a superinten- 
| dent or of a principal, is nowhere so clearly shown as in 
the general discipline of the school. Individual teachers, in 
cases of extreme difficulty which will occur at intervals, must 
of necessity rely upon their superior for the enforcement of 
obedience. At any rate, the head of a school must take some 
stand in this matter, since pupils or their parents will certainly 
appeal to him, on occasion, for a redress of wrongs real or 
imagined. 

Teachers will secure that degree of discipline which they 
are sustained in enforcing, or which they are required to en- 
force ; and any weakness, indecision, or vacillation in the su- 
perintendent will immediately show its effects in the school. 

For the maintenance of healthy discipline, it is not neces- 
sary that there should be great severity in the punishment of 
offenses. The absolute certainty that the teacher’s authority 
will be upheld, and that, in case of need, the supreme author- 
ity in the school will be invoked, is, in most cases, sufficient 
in itself to hold the evil propensities of pupils in check. On 
the contrary, a want of firmness will encourage the spirit of 
revolt, and make necessary a frequent resort to punishments 
of one kind or another. 

The aoe of justice is strong even in the case of vicious 
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children. They know that disobedience and wrong doing in 
general deserve punishment; and, provided the good intent 
of the disciplinarian is manifest, and the degree of punishment 
does not exceed its just bounds, no feeling of resentment wil] 
be cherished towards him who inflicts the penalty. While 
children soon learn to feel a contempt for a superior who does 
not insist on respectfu! obedience, they instinctively admire 
that manly energy of character which metes out to offenders 
their deserved punishment. If, however, pupils are punished 
in anger or beyond measure, it is probable that evil and not 
good will be done. 

Every effort should be made to convince pupils that they 
will encounter the consequence of their cwn wrong-doing ; 
that if trouble must come, they, and not their superiurs, will 
be responsible for it. To this end it is often best to defer a 
punishment, giving the offender chance to mend his ways. In 
this case there is danger, of course, that the pupil may pre- 
sume on such forbearance, and feel encouraged to persevere 
in his evil ways; but the remedy for this is the well-known 
firmness of the authority which can afford to wait, but which 
is neither forgetful nor neglectful. 

In what has preceded it is tacitly assumed that there are 
oceasions in which corporal punishment is necessary, and 
therefore justifiable. While I am conscious that many judi- 
cious educators discard this manner of discipline, I am free 
to express my conviction that it is sometimes the teacher’s 
only available resource to secure to the school and to the 
offender their respective rights. A school must be preserved 
from disorder and from the contagion of bad examples; and 
there is no more sacred duty binding on parents and teachers 
than to require of children prompt and respectful obedience. 
Children should be exhorted and encouraged in every proper 
manner to do right, because the doing of right is in itself a 
comely and virtuous thing; but when exhortation, expostula_ 
tion, and admonition have no effect, what is to be done? 
Manifestly, that degree of force should be employed which 
will coyquer obedience. All will allow that a cheerful, vol- 
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untary obedience is the truly desirable thing; but is not an 
enforced obedience to be preferred to disobedience ? 

Government is positive, not negative; it does not consist 
in advising them what to do, leaving the matter, in the end, 
to their own discretion. It assumes that some will choose to 
do what ought not to be done, and so places before them a 
penalty sufficient to secure an enforced obedience. In the 
absence of internal motives to do right, the law holds forth 
an artificial motive in the form of a penalty attached to viola- 
tions of prescribed laws. 

Asa last resort, therefore, force is justifiable. Now force, 
when actually brought to bear on an offender, resolves itself 
into some bodily affection. There is eithersome restraint put 
upon the usual bodily activities, or, proceeding to extremities, 
there is an infliction of bodily pain. This last constitutes cor- 
poral punishment as generally understood. If, then, it is 
allowed that obedience is necessary, it will take place under 
some one of the following cases: 

(1) Spontaneously — without any traceable suggestion 
— by the unconscious promptings of one’s moral nature. 

(2) By suggestion, advice, admonition, or warning. 

(3) By some restraint on personal liberties. 

(4) By the infliction of bodily pain. 

Up to this point it is scarcely conceivable that there is 
real ground for difference of opinion; but when the subject 
is considered with special reference to public school policy, 
two theories may be maintained : 

(a) An observance of the rules and regulations shall be 
a condition of school membership; and when obedience is not 
rendered as under cases (1) and (2), the offender is to be sus- 
pended from school. 

(b) One of the objects of public school training is to in- 
culcate the habit of obedience and a respect for authority. 
and to this end, in cases where obedience is not rendered as 
above, teachers may restrain the liberties of pupils; or, if this 
does not suffice, they may resort to the extreme measure of 
inflicting pain. 
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There is no doubt that all teachers would prefer to work 
under the first plan: it would make the task of governing 
infinitely easy. In fact, there would be no such thing as 
school government, in the proper sense of the term; for, 
whenever pupils did not yield a voluntary obedience, they 
would cease to require any positive direction by the teacher. 
But it is quite as certain that most parents wish to place up- 
on the teachers of their children the task of securing obedi- 
ence, even at the expense of inflicting needed corporal pun- 
ishment. In general, there is nothing against which parents 
more heartily protest than the trouble and vexation of correct- 
ing children for offenses committed in school. “ Have they 
not enough to do to attend to the correction of their children 
for home faults? Should not teachers be competent to govern 
their pupils? What fitness have they for their office, if they 
can not enforce obedience when occasion requires ? ” 

This is the current theory held by parents; and until there 
is a decided change in public sentiment, I do not see how the 
schools can renounce the duty of securing obedience even at 
the expense of corporal punishment. Teachers would gladly 
be relieved from such a disagreeable task. It is not from any 
fondness for the punishing of pupils that they persist in it, 
but because they believe it to be a duty imposed on them by 
the public whose servants they are. But they may rightly 
demand at least a partial release from this most ungrateful 
duty. In cases where pupils persist in wrong-doing, uninflu- 
enced by mild measures, parents should be asked to choose 
between correcting their children themselves and submitting 
them to such discipline as the teacher may judge necessary. 
Two good results would come from this course: responsibility 
for the bad conduct of children would be placed where it in 
great part belongs, and school authorities would be shielded 
from any imputation of needlessly resorting to corporal pun- 
ishment. 

Is it not possible that those who are so radically opposed 
to corporal punishment make the mistake of looking on hu- 
man nature as it ought to be, and not as it actually is? 
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Most children are not in that moral condition in which good 
conduct is determined by the unconscious impulses of a noble 
nature; and but very few teachers have reached that degree 
of perfection whereby they can govern pupils by “ moral sua- 
sion” alone. It is true that the best teachers have least oc- 
casion to employ force; perhaps it is true that teachers have 
good success just in proportion as they can govern by tact, 
sympathy, or affection; but it does not follow from this that 
the more imperfect model of discipline should be abandoned. 
If teachers are required to secure obedience, they should do it 
by the mildest means at their command ; but they must do it at 
all hazards. Here, as elsewhere, human imperfection must be 
recognized as a fact; and while we are required to do a cer- 
tain work, we must be allowed to use our own tools, even 
though they are imperfect. In other words, it is better that 
a school should be governed by harsh methods than not be 
governed at all. 

As a general rule, children who are well governed at 
home occasion no trouble in school: while most of the “ incor- 
rigibles” who vex teachers’ souls are the product of parental 
mismanagement. There is but little hope, therefore, that any 
reform will be worked in such cases by remanding offenders 
to home discipline. By reason of the strong and almost inex- 
plicable influence which is exercised by numbers, it some- 
times happens that children who are models of propriety at 
home are tempted into bad conduct in school. Such cases, in 
general, can be cured by co-operating with the home authori- 
ties; and if all cases of discipline were of this class, the rod 
might be banished from the school-room. 


As the teacher is required to maintain good order in the 
school-room, so the superintendent or principal must secure 
the orderly movements of the pupils throughout the building 
and on the grounds; and the general appearance of a school 
while pupils are entering or leaving a house is a very fair in- 
dication of the managing ability of the responsible head. If 
the stairways are broad and straight, there need be no serious 
difficulty in maintaining good order; but if, as is too often 
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the case, they are narrow and crooked, the difficulties are 
greatly increased. Halls and stairways may be so constructed 
that pupils can be seen by their teachers during almost the 
entire march up and down; but it is often the case that they 
are out of sight after the first few steps; and under such cir- 
cumstances, means must be taken to secure a strict oversight 
of the halls by the teachers ia general. 

An observance of the following rules will contribute very 
largely to the maintenance of good order in passing to and 
from the rooms: 

(1) Definite times of admission should be arranged, so 
that the several schools may not interfere with one another 
while going out. Thus, the schools on the first floor should 
be dismissed first, and their relative times of dismission should 
be so arranged that all interference may be avoided. 

(2) If there are stairways both ip frent and in rear, cer- 
tain schools should invariably have their exit by the first and 
the others as invariably by the second. . 

(3) Ifthe stairways are wide, boys should invariably pass 
down by one railing and girls by the other; but if they are 
narrow, the boys should pass down first and then the girls. 

(4) Preparatory to passing down, pupils should be arrang- 
ed in the halls in single file, and at a given signal the column 
should move. 

(5) Pupils should invariably walk while moving up and 
down or through the halls, and all talking and whispering 
should be avoided. 

(6) When pupils enter the building, they should follow 
the same route as in going down, and should proceed directly 
to their rooms. 

(7) When pupils pass from the building, they should 
leave the premises at once; they should not be allowed to wait 


on the steps or at the gates. 
Chapters on School Supervision. 


— Punctuality (root from punctus) means to be on hand 
exactly at the point of time ap-point-ed. 
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Conducting Recitations. 
PROF. WM. F. PHELPS. 

rT XHIS subject is one of great importance, and should re- 
| ceive careful attention. The work of the school may be 
said to concentrate chietly in the recitation. Its manifold ad- 
vantages commingle here in their greatest intensity. It is, so 
to speak, the focal point of the teacher’s labors. He should, 
therefore, study to comprehend its objects and strive earnestly 
so to prepare himself as to be able fully to realize those ob- 

jects. A failure here is a failure altogether. 

Is the teacher “apt to teach?” Is he a ready, accurate, 
and thorough scholar’ Has he a large heart, broad sympa- 
thies, noble impulses, and a loving disposition? Or is he igno- 
rant of his duties, ill-informed in his studies, cold-hearted and 
unfeeling, or passionate and severe? ‘Then here, if anywhere, 
and more than elsewhere, will his true character be revealed 
to observing eyes and carried home to susceptible hearts. 

On the other hand, a full and ready mind will always chal- 
lenge the respect: a generous and kindly heart will inspire the 
love of pupils for their teacher. And again, ignorance, inca- 
pacity, an unfeeling disposition, and a bad temper, can never 
fail to dishearten and disgust the child, and make a most un- 
favorable impression upon his character, which the flight of 
years will be scareely able to obliterate. 

The spirit of the school, as a whole, will ever be largely 
determined by the spirit that is infused into its pupils in the 
sharp encounter of the class-room. ‘The ability of the teacher 
to do and to bear, as well as forbear, is here brought to the de- 
cisive test, and his power to shape the character of his precious 
charge will be made so manifest that each shall see and feel it 
either to his lasting benefit or irreparable injury. That the 
recitation has thus its moral as well as intellectual uses, is a 
truth which every teacher should lay well to heart. That it is 
not to be regarded and treated as a mere mechanical routine, 
a repetition of words without import, memorized from a text- 
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book, but that it has definite and rational aims to be carefully 
sought and earnestly pursued, is a proposition too evident to 
require demonstration. In presenting a brief outline of the 
subject, therefore, it may be assumed that the highest success 
at the recitation must presuppose on the part of the instructor 
a knowledge of its true theory, with the intelligence, skill, and 
industry to realize it in practice. 

Sy.tiaBus.—The objects of recitation are dependent upon 
the objects of education, which are: 1, the development of the 
faculties ; 2, the acquisition of knowledge ; 3, its wise applica- 
tion to the uses of life. The recitation must embrace these ob- 
jects. Hence the ends of the recitation may be summarily 
stated to be: 

(a) To develop the power of quick and accurate percep- 
tion, of close observation, and generally of clear and exact 
thought. This object would lead to the consideration of the 
following topics having a direct bearing upon it: Formative 
state of the mind in early childhood ; crudeness of its percep- 
tions; necessity of guiding its activities; must be taught how 
to use its powers; must be led to form right habits of thought, 
study, and expression ; early instruction should be mainly oral 
— why? The nature and order of studies for children; the 
transition to text-books ; how made, and under what guidance ; 
mechanical habits to be carefully avoided ; the power of asso- 
ciation to be carefully cultivated; the teacher a fashioner of 
habits of thought, feeling. and to a certain extent of action; 
the recitation the place to direct and correct errors in modes 
of activity. 

(6) Another object of the recitation is to cultivate the 
power of concise and ready expression. The power of expres- 
sion the decisive test of knowing; no subject properly master- 
ed that cannot be well expressed or communicated ; clear lan- 
guage the best test of clear thought; accurate expression 
should go hand in hand with acquisition, from the primary sta- 
ges onward; the power of expressing thought the best stand- 
ard of mental admeasurement; it teaches the pupil to know 
when he knows, and to know when he is ignorant; it gene- 
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rates a modest self-reliance and intellectual independence. 

(c) A third object of the recitation is to determine the 
extent and accuracy of the learner’s attainments. Each reci- 
tation should afford some proof of new attainments, clearer 
conceptions; in the absence of this, the recitation a failure ; 
all true progress necessarily slow; neither royal road nor rail- 
road to the temple of learning; but definite results should be 
aimed at in each recitation. 

(d) Another object of the recitation is to increase the at- 
tainments of the class, to add to the knowledge that its mem- 
bers have acquired in their study hours. The teacher whose 
knowledge is limited to the text-books he uses will fail at the 
recitation. A good teacher must know much more than he is 
expected to teach—why? Inspiration imparted by a schol- 
arly teacher more valuable to the pupils than the studying 
they do—why? The teacher’s high attainments the pupil’s 
greatest incentive; thorough preparation, both general and 
special, the first duty. 

(e) An object of the recitation to determine the pupil’s 
habits and methods of study, and to correct whatever is faulty 
either in manner or matter. Man is a “ bundle of habits”; 
education the formation of habits and the development of char- 
acter; the pupil to be taught how to study, how to think and 
act; to correct errors in methods of using the faculties the best 
way to prevent errors in mental acquisition ; to secure precis- 
ion and accuracy in exercise and acquisition is of prime im- 
portance. 

(7) The moral objects of the recitation are to cultivate 
sentiments of justice, kindness, forbearance, and courtesy. 
The sharp rivalries and keen competitions that arise call for 
the exercise of the highest moral virtues. Let generosity, 
charity, and love be the ruling spirit; the example of a teacher 
here almost supreme; his manners should be winning, his tem- 
per even, his judgment cool, and his decisions prompt and just; 
his influence thus controlling, and the recitation a moral as 
well as intellectual power. 

The preparations necessary for the recitation by the teach- 
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er are of two kinds, general and special. General preparation 
implies a thorough knowledge of subject-matter. The lawyer 
must know the law; the physician the science upon which his 
profession is based; both must superadd general intelligence 
to their attainments. So the preacher and the teacher; the 
teacher should be more learned than other professional men 
— whiy ? 

In the lawyer, the careful study of each case in the light 
of the legal principles involved; in the physician, a thorough 
diagnosis of the disease of each patient as the basis of success- 
ful treatment; in the teacher, a knowledge of his classes and 
of each individual, and the principles and methods of teaching 
most applicable to each case, constitutes special preparation. 

A knowledge of education as a science and of its methods 
as an art, essential. A knowledge of human nature, and espe- 
cially of the child’s nature, indispensable. Principles the 
foundation of all true methods; methods changeable, princi- 
ples eternal ; a thorough knowledge of principles will suggest 
methods best adapted to cireumstances of time and place, ete. 

A general and special preparation for each recitation nec- 
essary to the highest success; a fresh examination of subject- 
matter and a well-digested plan for each recitation; teacher 
should strive to put himself in the place of his pupils; should 
anticipate their difficulties ; should be prepared to guide them 
through; this duty too generally neglected; failure its legiti- 
mate result. Careful special preparation by each teacher 
would revolutionize and vitalize the schools of the country. 

2. Preparation of the Pupil—mThe pupil an important 
factor in the work of the school ; he must be taught how touse 
his faculties, how to study; oral training the first step in the 
process ; use of perceptive and observing powers the founda- 
tion; the “expressive faculties,” association, understanding, 
memory, imagination, reason, etc. The right use and abuse of 
text-books ; the mastery of ideas rather than words; asa guide 
to the pupil, the teacher should occupy a portion of the recita- 
tion period, when necessary, in a general survey of the suc- 
ceeding lesson; anticipating its difficulties, he should indicate 
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to the pupils how they may surmount them ; teacher not to re- 
move difficulties, so much as to teach and encourage the pupils 
to help themselves; no excellence without labor; no great ex- 
cellence without severe labor; the teacher’s help to be indi- 
rect; self-reliance and perseverance to be inculeated at every 
step; the lessons of to-day to be associated with those previ- 
ously given; evils of fragmentary teaching; association and 
attention the basis of good memory; discourage mere verbal 
memorizing; the habit almost universal ; its remedy with the 
teacher to be effected mainly by a proper supervision of the 
preparatory work of each pupil, and by a rational plan of con- 
ducting the exereises of the class-room; in going over a new 
lesson in advance, the teacher should question his classes, draw 
out the leading ideas, and thus assist their private study by an 
intelligent preliminary survey. Pupils trained to appear at 
the recitation in a docile spirit; egotism and forwardness to 
be discouraged —if need be, rebuked; modesty the crowning 
excellence of the true scholar. 

Management of the Recitation.—Movements of classes; 
signals ; the arrangement of classes; when to be seated; when 
to be standing; arrangement and methods of management 
must vary somewhat with ages and grades of pupils; length of 
recitations; variations as above noted; exercises of younger 
pupils to be short, the children to stand; in advanced grades 
the recitations to be longer, the pupils to sit, but to stand while 
speaking; attention and order indispensable; preliminary 
preparations ; brief review of preceding lesson ; critical exam- 
ination of regular lesson; give each pupil a chance; individu- 
alize the teaching; ride no hobbies; avoid wandering ; do not 
talk too much; speak on medium key; let your pupils do the 
work; beware of leading and direct questions; be cheerful, 
prompt, active; be critical, and encourage your pupils to be 
so; keep the objects of the lesson before you ; encourage your 
pupils ; thoroughly master your subject ; avoid leaning on the 
text-book ; cultivate in your pupils the right use of language; 
permit no inaccurate expression to pass uncorrected ; beware 
of indistinct and inaccurate pronunciation ; encourage natural 
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expression ; no unnatural tones ; topical reviews ; written ab- 


stracts and summaries; practical applications; apt illustra- 
tions ; use apparatus and other material aids; the blackboard. 
Assignment of new lessons; good judgment necessary here ; 
weigh well the capacities of your pupils: provide for adequate 
preparation of the succeeding jesson. Prompt closing of reci- 
tations ; dismiss classes in perfect order. 


The Teacher's Hand-book,. 


The Old School-Book. 


On the old school-book, in its dusty nook, 
With a tearful eye I gaze — 
Come down, old friend, for an hour we ’ll spend 
In a talk of the by-gone days. 
I gaze once more, as in days of yore, 
On the task that vexed the brain ; 
The lesson done and victory won, 
And I feel I ’m a child again. 


And I seem to stand with a youthful band 
In the old house on the green ; 
I hear the fun ere theschool begun, 
And I join in the gladsome scene. 
I take my place, with a sober face; 
O’er the well-carved desk I bend, 
And hourly pore o’er the learned lore 
Of thy wonderful page, old friend. 


Then our cares were few, and our friends were true, 
And our griefs were rare and light; 
The world was naught (so we fondly thought) 
But a region of pure delight. 
Yet time has sped, and our path has led 
Through the dark and tearfui scene ; 
And passed away are the good and gray, 
Like the old house on the green. 


But we ’ll sing no more of the days of yore, 
For the tear-drop dims the eye; 
Sleep on, old book, in thy dusty nook, 
As in years that have glided by. 
No guilt we trace in thy honest face, 
But a mine of gold within 
Enriched the youth, as they sought for truth 
In the old house on the green. 
































KINDERGARTEN Toys. 


Kindergarten Toys, and How to use Them. 


{ HEINRICH HOFFMAN, 


f ‘HAT at no other period of human life proper sanitary 


treatment is of so great importance as during the first six 


years of childhood ; that neglect or mistakes committed in the 
nursery seldom fail to endanger health and happiness in after- 
life—nay, but too often life itself—are truths of which no 
thoughtful mother entertains the least doubt. But no less are 
these important truths applicable to the mental and moral ed- 
ucation of children. This period forms the foundation of the 
character and mental development of the future man; and 
never said a poet a truer word than Wordsworth, in his fa- 
mous line — 


“The child is father to the man.” 


Unfortunately this important truth, although fully recog- 
nized by the more enlightened, is yet far from being the con- 
viction of the masses. A fatal misconception about the value 
of premature restraint and of forcing the intellect still makes 
sad havoc among the most promising children. To feed a ba- 
by with the sumptuous dainties and the exquisite productions 
of culinary art, such as many adults deem indispensable to 
their welfare, would appear an unpardonable folly in the eyes 
of most parents; yet but too often these same parents do not 
seem to have any misgivings about the propriety of cramming 
the infant mind with a wonderful mass of indigestible knowl- 
edge. Thestammering little lips, scarcely able as yet to utter 
the word in clear, distinct English, must at once learn to speak 
French and German. Reading, ete., must torture the child 
before he has acquired the power of seeing and distinguishing 
small objects in detail; and endless musical lessons blight the 
-arliest germs of musical consciousness. 

All children show an irrepressible longing for what we— 
I am afraid with a misnomer—call play. Their whole life 
and soul, all their energies, all their thoughts, seem absorbed 
by it. At the first glance, grown people are too often inclined 
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to consider playing a childish weakness, to get over which as 
speedily as possible is one object of a sound education. There 
are some, also, who see in this tendency the first germs of that 
baneful curse in after-life, that morbid hunting after pleasure 
and excitement, which leads so many promising youths into 
early destruction. Judging it by the common notions of play, 
they place it in opposition to work, and see all possible dan- 
gers in a liberal indulgence of little children in their natural 
wants. 

But a child’s play and the fruitless pastimes of adults that 
frequently pass by that name, are widely different. What 
seem trifles to us are important exercises, experiments, dis- 
coveries, practical studies to children. Their world is totally 
different from ours; and since they can not and must not yet 
understand our own, they must not be forced to disregard, to 
relinquish theirs. They can not yet do-our work; they must 
qualify themselves for it by doing their own; and by doing it 
with all the energy they are capable of, with all the heart and 
soul, they experience a happiness such as is never seen outside 
the pale of childhood, and might well repay a close study and 
faithful imitation. 

It is through play that nature develops in the child all the 
faculties both of body and mind, in a safe and healthful man- 
ner. It is by playing that the child, when properly guided, ac- 
quires habits of industry, perseverance, order, regularity, and 
punctuality ; that the nature of things reveals itself to him in 
a clear manner, easily intelligible to his eapacity. Play is to 
him serious work: it is the refreshing water that quenches his 
eager thirst after energetic, restless, healthful activity. A 
playing child is a true child, and is not easily subject to trou- 
blesome whims and to misbehavior. But to accomplish all 
this the play must be properly studied and guided, and mate- 
rials given which offer to the child more than mere momenta- 
ry surprise and novelty. Friedrich Froebel, a pupil of Pesta- 
lozzi, devoted a long life of incessant study to the develop- 
ment of this important branclf of education, and devised a se- 
ries of materials by means of which he not only amuses and 
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instructs young children, but trains them also for the great 


struggle they will have to engage in during after life. In the 
following pages we offer a necessarily brief sketch of the first 
series of these materials, consisting of six boxes called Gifts, 
and their use. The thouhgtful mother or the experienced 
teacher will find no difficulty in fertilizing all the hints given. 


First Girt.—This consists of six worsted balls, in the col- 
ors of the rainbow — namely, three primary colors: red, blue, 
yellow; and three mixed: green, violet, orange. 

Conversational Lessons.—On the round shape. Compare 
a ring, an egg, a pencil, thimble, saucer, spoon, etc. What 
other things can you think of that are round? Name things 
that are round like the ball, others that are like the pencil, 
the thimble, the saucer, ete. 

On Colors—Name the six colors of the balls. Show 
something that is brown, black, white, ete. What things are 
green, red, blue — Ist, in nature; 2d, in art? What is under- 
stood by painting, dyeing, coloring, etc.? What is the use of 
signal lamps? of the colored lights used at night on horse 
cars, etc.? A-word against colored sweetmeats may also be 
useful. 

Manual Exercises with the Ball—Holding it firm and 
safe. Resting the ball motionless in the open palm of the 
hand, even when arm and hand are gently moved sideways or 
up and down. Or, whilst the ball rests in the two open hands 
as in a basin or nest, the children may sing or say — 

The little doll lies in its bed, 

The little ball lies in my hands, so quiet and so still. 

I ’ll gently rock it till it sleeps, and nurse it well, I will. 
Rhythm and motion must be in strict accordance, and contin- 
uing in a subdued voice — 


Hush! hush! 
Hush! bush! let it sleep, gently sleep. Hush! hush! 


the child still swings gently his arms. Suddenly the ball 
meves, rolls about, in the open hands: 


The ball is fond of moving; 
It likes to be a-roving, moving, roving, moving, roving. 
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Then lowering one hand whilst the other is slightly raised, the 
child allows the ball to roll over the fingers, keeping exact 
time with the rhythm of the words. 

Gradually the ball grows more incependent of the close 
grasp of the fingers. It rolls over the fingers into the lower 
hand : 


Dew-drops from the leaflets fall, 
From my hands the little ball. 


This rolling about of the ball in the open hands forms an 
excellent gymnastic exercise: the whole body of the child is 
in motion. The movement resembles the sifting of grain: 


Sift the grain from dust and grit — 
Pure must be the grain we eat. 


Or the ball passes from child to child, facing each other, 
first at short, then at greater distances ; or rebounds from the 
wall, describing an arch in all its variations, from the slightly 
curved, almost horizontal line, through the oval, to the per- 


pendicular. Nothing must escape the observant eyes of the 
children. Thus attention is drawn to the double motion of 
the ball, the progressive and the rotary, when it rises or falls: 


In its rise and in its fall 
Round and round spins our ball. 


What is the cause of this rotation? The rolling over the fin- 
gers, when the ball leaves the hand: prove this by sending 
the ball up from the flat hand. To practice strict attention, 
as well as knowledge of the colors, let the balls be distributed 
according to the colors, so that the same color appears in reg- 
ular distances; the teacher names things which bear the one 
color or the other, and at the word green, or blue, or the mere 
description of the color, the proper balls rise in the air simul- 
taneously. 

Strict attention is further exercised by the following : — 
The children sit face to face at the table, A opposite to B, C 
to D, ete. A rolls a ball across the table to C, C to E,.E to 
G, whilst B sends a second ball to D, ete. More and more 
balls are gradually introduced, and the utmost quickness, vig- 
ilance, and attention are called into play. A few words sung 
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to it will materially assist in regulating every movement and 


in preventing confusion : 

Zig, zag, zig, zag, runs the little ball, 

Tie, tae, tic, tac, sounds from the wall. 
Nor must the elasticity of the ball be overlooked. 

The ball on the string forms another series of exercises. 

By means of a bodkin, one of the colored strings is attached 
to the ball. In swinging it to and fro, the child will compare 
it to the swinging of the pendulum of a cloek — 

To and fro, to and fro, 

That my ball can nicely do; 

Straight and steady it must go, 

Not too fast, and not too slow; 


Here and there, and frent and back, 
Sometimes tic, and sometimes tac. 


Little clock, we want to know 

Is it time te school to go? 

For sleeping, for rising, for dinner, for tea, 

For working, for playing, a time must be. 

Sluggards always are too late, 

Sluggishness all people hate, 

Little clock, pray, do go right, 

Mark the hours in their flight. 

Tic, tac, tic, tac. 
Orit suggests the chiming of the bel] — 
Bell high from the steeple 
Calls to church the people. 

This is imitated by the children with appropriate swinging of 
the body. When the string is held at the end, the swinging 
is slow; but when nearer to the ball, it increases in speed. 
Then follows the circular swinging, either in the air or on the 
table or floor. The latter will show a double motion, the pro- 
gressive and the revolving. The six strings, each holding a 
ball, may also be twisted together, unti] they form one closely 
twisted string. Held at the extremity, they will unwind ina 
quick, rotary motion, and exhibit a beautiful play of colors. 
The two sticks may be inserted in the lid of the box, the per 
forated square piece of wood stuck across on the top of the 
sticks, thus forming a beam for swinging. Draw a string 
through one of the holes, and the ball will swing fast or slow 


aecording to the length allowed. 
[To be continued. 











INTELLECTUAL READING. 


Reading as an Intellectual Process. 


BE. O. VAILE. 


FPUERE is a thing that education can invariably secure, 

| and that is a ready consciousness that we do or do not 
obtain a clear, coherent idea from what we read. It would be 
unreasonable to demand that education should give us the 
power to understand al] that we read; but it is perfectly rea 
sonable to demand that it should give us the power to dis- 
criminate quickly between what we understand and what we 
do not understand; that it should develop that kind of atten- 
tion which notifies us at once when we fail to get or compre- 
hend clearly an author’s thought. The failure here is one of 
the saddest features connected with the subject of reading, 
and indeed with the whole matter of common-school educa- 
tion. From the lowest grades to the highest our children 
read, learn, and recite passages without comprehending them, 
and, what is far worse, without realizing their want of com- 
prehension. Any close observer and questioner can satisfy 
himself of this by a short visit to the school of his own district. 
This is an unpardonable weakness in the methods of instruc- 
tion. It ts a shame, and there can be no defense for it. From 
everything that he reads or learns, the child can and should 
get, not necessarily a correct idea, but an idea intelligible and 
coherent according to his powers; or else he should be per- 
fectly conscious that he gets no such idea. 

It has become chronic with college presidents, professors, 
and examiners generally, to complain of the inability of our 
youth to speak and write the language. If these wise men 
were as wise as they ought to be, they would discover that 
they have not yet reached the fundamental evil. They must 
probe deeper if they would reach the bottom. The foundation 
of the trouble lies in the want of ability, or rather in the want 
of the habit of understanding language fully. 

In spite of all our systematic education, there is a fearful 
lack of accurate comprehension of good English; and this ev- 
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er underlies the defect of expression. Of all the young meu 
of whom the complaint is justly made. I do not believe there 
is one to be found who has the faculties well developed which 
are necessary to a good reader. The primary fault is not to 
be found in the instruction in composition, but in the instrue 
tion in reading, and this last includes every subject in which 
the pupil has a book to use. Show me a person who is a 
strong reader in the real sense of the term —one who has a 
strong power of attention, quick perception, active associa 
ciation, and other requisites to a fair mental reader, and I will 
show vou a person who will not come far short of reasonable 
demands in his composition. The one follows the other natu 
raliy,and invariably. This statement will be fully supported 
by any class after six months of faithful study of the English 
classics. 

Of? this want of comprehension there are several sources 
that are unwittingly fostered : 

1. While children, we are compelled to study and read 
over and over again the same lessons. The mastery of words 
is made the end, and the only end, in the view of both teach 
er and pupil, instead of remaining to each as a means only, a 
subordinate matter. Curiosity, at that age the natural gov- 
ernor of attention, is destroyed ; and nine-tenths of our task- 
reading is performed with an indifference and a weakness of 
thought that do not deserve the name of reading. This will 
continue so until the reading matter put into our schools is 
greatly increased in variety and amount. Rarely, and only at 
long intervals, should a lesson be read more than once. The 
habit of seeming to read, of performing the physical part, 
while the mental faculties lie as dead, is easily formed. But 
it should be resisted. The problem before the primary teach 
eris this: To keep firmly fixed in the child’s mind that the 
chief thing is the idea, while at the same time he is duly im- 
pressed with forms and words. Not only must the tongue ut- 
ter, but the spirit must see what we rea 

Z. Also, in childhood we are allowed or required to read 
what we do not understand. A common illustration of one 
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form of this evil occurred recently in the closing exercises of 
a first-class normal school. The pupil-teacher was to exhibit 
her power by means of a lesson in writing to a large class of 
bright boys about seven years of age. She had placed upon 
the blackboard, as her copy, those four familiar lines, 
** Work while you work, 
Play while you play,’’ ete. 

The writing was certainly most admirable; but the inqui- 
ries of the lady-principal revealed the fact that the children 
had not the least conception of the first two lines. Most, in. 
deed, seemed not to have thought anything about the mean- 
ing. This is a sample — taken, however, from normal training 
—of the vast number of ways in which as children we are per- 
mitted or required to handle words without associating any 
meaning with them. The same may be seen in the thought- 
less singing’ of our Sabbath schools. Thus words become the 
only things that we think of; and we lose the feelings which 
accompany clear comprehension or the want of comprehen 
sion. Accustomed to a dull tool, we lose the consciousness 
that it is dull. But let us rarely have adull one in our hands, 
and how intolerable it seems to work with it! Blunt our keen 
perceptions upon things that we do not or can not penetrate, 
and we become insensible to the fact that our instrument is 
dull and fails to perform its proper work. It is better, by all 
means, that the child should attach wrong ideas to all he 
reads, than that he should form the habit of reading without 
attaching any ideas. Let any friend of education look upon 
the stolidity of the average product of our schools, which 
comes from this mechanical, absolutely thoughtless reading, 
and he can not but feel that we are producing a large amount 
of artificial stupidity. I do not say that pupils should never 
be required to read or learn what they do not comprehend ; 
but I do not say that such should never be the requisition so 
long as they are in danger of falling into the habit of which 
I speak, nor until they have the habit of reading with the dis- 
tinct realization that they do comprehend or that they do not. 
3. I have said that the power of expression is possible 
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only after a proper development of the capacity to receive 
impressions. The power and the habit of conveying thought 
will follow as a consequence of and in proportion to the power 
and the habit of receiving thought. This plainly indicates 
the plan which should be adopted by any rational system of 
primary instruction in reading. As a matter of fact, howev- 
er, the universal practice of teachers is in direct opposition to 
this principle. It is assumed on ail hands that the practice of 
reading can have no other object than to impart elocutionary 
skill —to cultivate the power of oral expression. The great 
question which governs the method in this branch is not, Do 
we understand others? but how to make others understand 
us. It is taken for granted that distinctness of articulation, 
correctness of inilection, etc., surely indicate the presence of 
the thought within. Pupils are drilled almost daily in read- 
ing from the time they are six until they are sixteen, and yet 
they can not read. They pass over that which to them is in- 
telligible and that which is not intelligible alike, without the 
jJeast discrimination. Words, words merely, are their only cur- 
renev. Professors of elocution and teachers of reading do 
not impart the power we need. They teach as an accomplish- 
ment, but neglect our necessity. They make oral reading a 
high and important end, while it is simply a means, and should 
so be used. Ourchildren are taught as though a large portion 
of their existence were to be spent inreading aloud ; whereas 
probably not one-fiftieth of all the reading done by people in 
ordinary circumstances is of this kind. For most of us, it is 
our intellectual business in life to understand, to receive, to 
unload, as it were, that which others have put aboard. At 
least ability in this line is what we need infinitely more than 
the mere art of conveying thought. The number is compar- 
atively small of those who are called upon to create, to body 
forth the soul either as orators or writers. The truth is, with 

in the proper and legitimate sphere of school-reading, the 
cultivation of the organs of speech should be strictly subordi- 
nate to the great end of acquiring and retaining thoughts. 
The voice and ear have just that kind of work to do, and no 
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other, which is performed by the guage upon the steam boil 
er, viz., to afford a means of judging of the condition within 
—the one of the pressure of steam, the other of the clearness 
and coherence of ideas. The paramount object in learning 
to read is to acquire the power of obtaining trom the printed 
page, and by means of the eye only, ideas clearly and quickly. 
This should be the foremost thing with every teacher. Tone, 
emphasis. inflection, and general expression are, or should be. 
only the test-marks to indicate to the teacher whether or not 
the thought as presented by the printed words is fairly lodged 
in the mind of the learner. This perfectly subsidiary charac- 
ter of oral reading and the actual comprehension of thought 
are almost entirely lost sight of. The subject is taught as a 
fine art, an art of expression only, the same as music, instead 
of the art of soul-perception, the art of seeing and feeling 
ideas and sentiments. - 


Popular Science Monthly. 


Educational Aims. 
HARRIET A, MARSH. 

“DUCATION in the United States is every day becoming 
3 more generally diffused. Our school statistics compare 
favorably with those of Europe, and in general intelligence 
our rank is second to none. Yet, while truly appreciative of 
the many blessings arising from widely-spread knowledge; 
while gratefully basking in the educational rays which are 
gradually yet steadily growing more powerful, it would be 
wise to pause and, like the inventor of the printing press, ask 


ourselves if our work is not, in some respects, productive of 


evil as well as good. 

In presenting the ad:antages of education to the young, 
the influence and position it will bring in after life are always 
held up as incentives to study. We tell our pupils, ‘* Knowl- 
edge is Power.” So far true. We also tell them that “ the 
professions are open to all.’ Pardon me for saying this is not 
true. God gives to every man his talent; and, considered in 
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this sense, one gift is no less honorable than another. Yet 


many a man cut out for a good farmer has, through the ambi- 
tion of parents or lack of self knowledge. drifted into the pro- 
fessions and dragged out a miserable, unsatisfactory exist 
ence as a third class lawyer or sixteenth-rate minister. 

Though, as before remarked. we rank second in intelli- 
gence to none, our country is unmistakably an agricultural 
one. Yet every year our large cities are beset with an innn- 
merable throng of stalwart young men seeking clerkships or 
positions as book-keepers — seeking for anything, in fact. but 
good, honest, manual labor. So long as the world lasts. there 
must be raisers of corn and builders of houses. Why not, 
then, instead of rushing into fields for which so many of us 
are poorly fitted, why not bring our education and intelli- 
gence to bear upon the common or, if you prefer it, vulgar oe 
cupations of life’ Then would our houses be better built, 
our stores better kept. and we an honorable, self-reliant peo- 
ple, respected by ourselves and others, because, instead of ap- 
ing miserably a false gentility, we accepted our duty as it 
came to us and performed it honestly. 

Far be it from me to check the truly noble aspirations of 
anyone, or to forget that some of our most brilliant minds 
have risen, by this same spirit of emulation, from the lowest 
walks of life. Minds, like liquids, will find their own level. 
The truly gifted —other traits of mind and character being 
equal — will rise, Therefore, while presenting the professions 
and the presidential chair to our pupils, let us, at the same 
time, impress upon them the true dignity of labor. 


— The true science of politics must be taught more gene- 
rally and more prominently. If there is to be an educated 
class in America worth anything, it must be a class educated 
in political principles. The Churchman. 

—A student, reciting trigonometry. defined the compass 
as “a four-cornered square box standing on a three-legged 
tripod which always points to the north!” 
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Hints for the School-room. 


— The fact that this is the great Centennial Year was 
pretty loudly advertised on its birthnight by the booming of 
cannon and the ringing of bells; and is not likely to be for- 
gotten at any time during its rapid flight. We sincerely hope 
it may be kept vividly in mind in the schools. There will be 
many anniversaries of interest to be observed in simple but 
effective ways. The studies of United States history, civil 
government, political economy, and others that specially pre- 
pare for citizenship. should have prominent place in the school 
courses, and be more effectively taught than ever before. 
We shall be glad to receive hints of good methods from those 
who are successfully teaching any of these branches; and 
shall endeavor. from time to time, to furnish such additional 
suggestions as will help to make ‘76 a memorable vear in our 
schools, as well as in our country’s history. 


SCHOOL EXPOSITIONS, 

* Exposition * will be a large word this year; and it is 
hoped and believed that education will fill a large space in 
the great display to be made at Philadelphia. The idea has 
already crept into the schools; and some of them have had 
little expositions of their own, that were reported as extreme- 
ly interesting and useful. One of the best of these seems to 
have been held in Bedford. Indiana, several months ago; and 
we copy a description of it for the benefit of any who have in 
view similar exhibitions : 

* At the close of the session pupils in the school are ex- 
pected to place something of merit on exhibition of their ewn 
execution, and besides this some rare geological specimens. 
The hal! was tastefully trimmed, decorated, and bespangled 
with flowers and evergreens. Forty-four pictures, done in 
crayon and India ink, and ten portraits, enlarged from album- 
sized photographs — all the work of pupils of the schools — 
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hung on the walls. The execution, for children, was admira 
ble, and evinced real talent. About two hundred and fifty 
maps of the countries, finely executed in pencil, also adorned 
the walls. But the prettiest sight of all were the botanical 
specimens. There were about six hundred of these, compris 
ing the flora of this locality. Classifications of geography 
and physiology were gracefully festooned across the hall; es- 
says from the third grade upward to the senior class were sus- 
pended with pink and blue ribbons. Each of the lower grades 
was represented by a display of slates, on which were written 
grammar, arithmetic, and spelling exercises. Seventeen geo- 
logical cabinets, composed of the rarest specimens found in 
this country, occupied places on the main floor. It was an at- 
tractive and a most interesting scene.” 


ATTENTION. 

How not to Gain it.—By demanding it as a right. 

By begging it as a great favor. 

By scolding the scholar for not giving it. 

$v special indulgences or by rewards. 

By threats. 

Hearing the lesson, rather than attempting to teach it. 

Reading the lesson from a book. 

Endeavoring to teach truths which the scholar can not 
comprehend. 

Presenting a confused combination of ideas. 

The use of words not understood, or using words so inac- 
curately that they convey no definite idea. 

How to Gain it.—By telling the child something which 
pays him for giving attention. 

Giving information in a manner which the pupil will find 
worth his hearing. 

Interest him, and he will cheerfully give attention. 

Under some circumstances children are capable of vigor- 
ous and long-sustained attention. There is no better illustra- 
tion of mental absorption than the schoolboy engaged ina 
game of cricket or football. 
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The attention of children is not munch under the control of 
the will, but depends upon their interest in the subjeet. 

Awaken the pupil’s sympathy with the subject, and he 
will give earnest attention. 

Excite curiosity in the mind, and cheerful. earnest atten- 
tion follows. Locke says: * Curiosity in children is but an 
appetite after knowledge. I doubt not but one great reason 
why many children abandon themselves wholly to silly sports 
and trifle away all their time insipidly, is because they found 
their curiosity baulked and their inquiries neglected.” 

Bring distinctly before your own mind the well-known 
fact that children delight as much in exercising their minds 
as their limbs, provided only what is presented to them be 
suited to their capacities and adapted to their strength. 

Be intensely interested in the lesson yourself, and you 
will interest scholars and gain their attention. 


— In the publie schools of Erie. Penn., books appear to be 
studied as they should be — that is, chiefly as furnishing ele- 
mentary rules by which the pupil may be guided in methods 
of acquiring instruction for himself. In arithmetic, for exam- 
ple, he is told to make out a bill of a given number of items. 
Another order may eall for the drawing of a note upon it, its 
partial payment, interest, discounts, etc.; so that there is no 
learning by rote, and before a pupil can enter the high schoo! 
he is able, in most cases, to make such computations as are 
ordinarily required of a bank clerk. “ Business forms and 
business habits” is a prime requisite throughout. 


THK INTERNATIONAL DATE-LINE. 

The map on the next page (for the use of which we are 
indebted to the enterprising publisher, Mr. E. Steiger, of New 
York) will help our readers to answer one of the regular que- 
ries at the institutes, and supply an interesting item for their 
teaching of geography. Theoretically, of course, this line may 
as well be located in the Atlantic ocean, or run the length of 
either continent; but the usage of navigators, proceeding in 
greatest number from the Atlantic coasts, has. plaeed it in the 
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opposite ocean. where they would trequently meet in their 
more distant voyaging. In practice, we understand, the date 








is usually changed at the 180th meridian from Greenwich, near 
which the northern and southern ends of the curve come. 
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From SCHEDLER’S Manual for the use of the Globes —Published by FE. SreiGen, N.Y.) 


Map of the INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE. trom which every 
date on the Earth is reckoned, being the accepted line on the Western side of 
which, throughout its whole length from North to South, any given date com- 
mences simultaneously, which will commence on the Eastern side of it 24 hours 
later—in other words: the line on the Western side of which time is 24 hours in 
advance of that on the East, the date and name of the day differing accordingly. 
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CURRENT TePIcs. 


Current Topics. 


— Everyone of the matters treated in our leading articles this month 
will be adjudged, we think, a live and prominent topic. For once, we 
try the experiment of extracting almost exclusively from recent books, 
which may be presumed not to be generally, as yet, in the hands of our 
readers. Three of the five articles are thus selected, and they will be 
found, in our judgment, quite as interesting and useful as the average 
‘original contribution ’’ tothe educational monthlies. The sections on 
Scheol Discipline, taken from Prof. Payne’s new book, show for one 
thing how a treatise prepared for school superintendents may be highly 
valuable to teachers in all grades and, for that matter, in schools wholly 
ungraded. The pages devoted to this topic are compact with thought 
and practical suggestion, and demand careful study. The next paper, 
from the late Hand-book of Prof. Phelps, is quite as much a treasury of 
good things for the school-room, though very differently expressed. 
Parts of it seem fragmentary and unduly terse, as if literal copies of the 
notes made for institute lectures, as very likely they are; but, with a 
little pains to clothe the skeleton-phrases with the flesh and blood of 
thought, they will beeome remarkably stimulating and suggestive. The 
Kindergarten presents some of the most important and puzzling prob- 
lems of American pedagogy, to whose solution the TEACHER for five 
years has endeavored to make some contributions. The pamphlet of 
Prof. Hoffman —all of which we shall publish in due course — will help 
to the better understanding of its character and methods, and its modifi- 
cation to meet the peeuliar conditions of our schools. Primary teachers 
generally, without the formal introduction of a single gift or exercise of 
the kindergarten, may derive invaluable hints for their work (or rather 
play) from what is and will be presented in the entertaining pages of 
this little book. The essay on Reading as an Intellectual Process is one 
of the most profound and richly practical that we have published for 
many aday. Its thorough application in the school-room would revo- 
lutionize the whole business of instruction in reading, and in due time 
prepare youth superbly for that self-education whieh, so far as books are 
concerned, forms by fur the greater part of education forusall. Educa- 
tional Aims is always a current topic, and we trust the hints dropped 
in the brief essay of that title will not be lost upon our readers. 


— In the Proceedings of the Conference of Charities, held in connec- 
tion with the general meeting of the American Social Science Associa- 
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tion in Detroit last May, we find a valuable though somewhat painful 


paragraph, contained in a letter from Mr. Geo. L. Harrison, President 
of the Pennsylvania Board of Public Charities, which we think was not 
read at the Conference. It deals directly with the vexed question ef the 
relations of education and moral reform : 

‘* This large army of neglected children growing up in idleness, ig- 
norance, vice, and crime, whe are not only destined to increase our tax- 
es, to endanger our property, and disturb our peace, to infest our high- 
ways and streets with mendicancy, pillage, and violence, to crowd the 
docks of our court-rooms and fill our almshouses and our prisons, but 
who are soon to exercise with us and over us the sovereignty of the elec- 
tive franchise, marching up to the polls with added thousands of new 
recruits every year ; — these are the cancerous source of what is proba- 
bly the greatest peril to whic:: the state and its free institutions are ex- 
posed. This evil the common-school system, as at present organized, 
ean never reach and remedy. These ‘ neglected children,’ with whom 
we have to deal, are not mainly those who lose the benefits of the pub- 
lic ychools from the carelessness or wilfulness of parents, but those, 
chiefly, who are deprived of these benefits in consequence of their des- 
titution of any parental guardianship; their vagabond lives, their want 
of the very means of subsistence if they should go to school, their rag- 
ged and filthy condition, er their depraved and vicious habits and in- 
tractable characters, rendering it unfit for them to be received at school 
with the other children, or making it improper or impossible for them 
to be retained there. The reclaiming and education of these children 
could not be secured by any law of compulsory education at school 
merely, but means must also be provided to supply them with food and 
elothing and proper domestic guardianship while they are receiving 
their education at school. If compulsion is needed elsewhere, charity 
also is needed here. Our schools may be ever so free and open and suffi- 
cient for all, but these children will still remain outside. This is the 
lesson not only of our own past experience, but wherever the system of 
free schools has been tried, whether in Europe or America, in New Eng- 
land or Old Enyland, in New York or in any other of our sister States. 
There is absolutely no adequate provision made for the ‘ education’ of 
this class by any legislature or municipality in the country. Like the 
blind and the deaf-mute, they remain ‘ outside’ because of some dejfi- 
ciency which is as despotic and restraining as the want of speech or of 
sight is to the former. It is the deficiency of home care and guardian- 
ship, and for this they are no more responsible than are the blind and 
the mute and the feeble-minded. Must they starve or go naked in or- 
der that they may avail of the educational provisions of the State ?’’ 
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Mr. Harrison suggests that their destitution be relieved by private 
benevolence, while the State contributes a sufficient sum for the indus- 
trial and general education of such in schools to be established by pri- 
vate effort, and exercises the right of inspection therein. 


— Preparations for the proper exhibit of American education at the 
Centennial Exposition are going actively forward in nearly all the 
States ; and the stimulus of example has become so great that words of 
exhortation are well-nigh wasted. There is no longer any doubt that 
the display will be magnificent, however a few of the States may lag in 
their special efforts. The Connecticut department will contain a full 
set of the books written by the professors and alumni of Yale College; 
and we presume Michigan will not do less in demonstration of the au- 
thorship from its renowned University. Another interesting feature of 
the Connecticut exhibit will be samples of the work of the Chinese stu- 
dents receiving instruction in that State. 


— Continental pronunciation of Greek has just received a powerful 
recruit by the conversion from the English method of the veteran au- 
thor and instructor, Prof. Tyler, of Amherst College. ‘The arguments 
must be cogent indeed that could convert so astute a Yankee and pro- 
found a Greek as ‘‘ Prof Ty.”’ 





Literary Matters. 


Immediately upon the receipt of Prof. Payne’s Chapters on School 
Supervision, we placed the work in the hands of an experienced and 
successful Superintendent, who favors us with the following notice: 

This book is from the press of Wilson, Hinkle & Company, is ele- 
gantly printed, and substantially and tastefully bound. Having been 
written by one of the most careful and coinpetent Superintendents of 
our Michigan schools — Mr. W. H. Payne, of Adrian — it claims more 
than passing attention, and its merits are such that it will justly receive 
it. The profession has long needed some work of this kind. School 
supervision is here exhibited in the nature of an exact science, and not 
as a mere empiricism. The various chapters treat in order of the nature 
and value of superintendence ; the powers and duties of the Superinten- 
dents; the art of grading schools; reports, records, and blanks; and 
examinations, Each subject is handled with clearness and candor, and 
much information conveyed, not only to those first entering upon the 
duties of this position, but to experienced Superintendents as well. It 
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would hardly be expected that a book of this kind, covering a field in 
which there is such a diversity of practice, would in all respect harmon- 
ize with the views of those in this line of work, however much they 
might commend its general features. Differences of opinion will exist 
chiefly in the matter of reports, records, and blanks, and on the subject 
of grading. Twenty-six blanks are given as proper to be used in schools 
where the enrollment is over one thousand. IZPf this number of blanks 
appear excessive and as savoring too much of red-tape and machinery, 
it should be borne in mind that the judicious Superintendent will con- 
fine himself to such a selection as best meets the requirements of his 
locality and the limited time which ean be devoted to labors in this di- 
rection. These blanks are full of ideas and useful hints. In grading, 
the old idea of dead-leve! grades, with classes one year apart, is advoca- 
ted. Such expressions are frequent: ‘‘ At the close of the vear, when 
there will occur a general re-adjustment of the school.’’ ‘* Make pro- 
motions simultaneously throughout the schouls, and prevent the mul- 
tiplication of classes in primary grades.’’ The author admits that ‘ be- 
vinning classes must be organized at least twice each year,’’ but propo- 
ses, in a somewhat radical and arbitrary manner, to remedy even this 
much of what he considers the evil of ‘‘ multiplicity of grades,’’ by 
“ plocing the oider and more capable members of the first class with an 
udvanced class, and the younger and less advanced with the class which 
last entered the department,” since ‘‘ the multiplication of grades must 
be prevented at all hazards,” etc. In harmony with this year-idea, the 
valuable synoptical tables (pages 96 and 105) showing courses of study 
for primary and grammar grades, are arranged by unequal terms, rath- 
er than by quarters. When Douglass introduced the Nebraska bill into 
the Senate, Benton remarked that there was a stump-speech in the 
belly of the bill. One is reminded of this on noticing that the list of 
books in these tables is that of a full series issued by one publishing- 
house. To conclude —the book is concise, well written, and may and 
should be read with profit by every Superintendent and every person 
intending to become one. 

Geometrical Figures: Their Properties, Relations, and Measure- 
ment, by Prof. Bellows, of the State Normal School, is a thin volume, 
consisting of seventy-two octavo pages. It was designed especially for 
use in the author’s classes, and is adapted to just such use. That is, it 
will be found very convenient, probably better than a full volume, if 
the teacher can spend so large a part of his time in teaching geometry 
that he ean give much oral instruction. It has no definitions, no state- 
ment of axioms, no demenstrations. The pupil must receive the defi- 
nition and axioms from the lips of the teacher, and discover the dem- 
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onstrations. This would of course be impracticable for ordinary teach- 
ers. But if one should wish to teach geometry orally, this book would 
furnish an excellent list of theorems and problems. It differs, there- 
fore, essentially from President Hill’s Second Book in Geometry, which 
also requires the student to demonstrate the theorems and solve the 
problems, inasmuch as Dr. Hill gives careful definitions, and furnishes 
a few specimen demonstrations, which are elaborately analyzed in illus- 
tration of the manner in which the student may seek a demonstration 
of other theorems. Weare glad to see this little volume, not because 
we suppose it will be much used outside of the Normal School, but be- 
cause we are sure that in the hands of Prof. Bellows it will do good ser- 
vice. Almost any man interested in his work can teach better in his 
own methods than in the methods of another. Instruction by oral lec- 
tures has decided advantages, not because the lectures are better than 
every printed text-book can furnish, but because they enable the teacher 
to use to the best advantage his own mental characteristics. With this 
book, therefore, and the oral instruction which must accompany it, the 
author can undoubtedly do better work and awaken more interest in 
his pupils than with any other text-book; and very likely the same 
thing may be true of some of his pupils, when they come to teach ge- 
ometry. K. B. 
LITTELL’s LIVING AGE FOR 1876.—In no other way can so much 
of the best work of the best minds of the time be obtained so cheaply or 
conveniently as through this standard eclectic weekly. In 1876 it en- 
ters upon its thirty-third year, having met with continued and increas- 
ing success, and being now, since its absorption of Every Saturday, 
practically without a rival in its field. With its weekly issue, and its 
three and a quarter thousand large pages of reading-matter a year, it is 
enabled to present, with a freshness and satisfactory completeness not 
attempted by any other publication, the ablest essays and reviews, the 
choicest serial and short stories, the most interesting sketches of travel 
and discovery, the best poetry, and the most valuable biographical, his- 
torical, scientific and political information from the entire body of for- 
eign periodical literature. It would be difficult, therefore, to over-esti- 
mate its importance to American readers as the only thorough compila- 
tion of an indispensable current literature—indispensable, because it 
embraces the productions of the foremost living writers in science, fic- 
tion, history, biography, theology, philosophy, politics, criticism, and 
art. The most distinguished writers of the age are represented in its 
pages ; and during the current year, besides the best fiction by leading 
foreign novelists, it will give the usual amount, unapproached by any 
other periodical, of the most important literary and scientific matter of 
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the day, from their pens. ‘The subscription price ($8 a year) is cheap 
for the amount of reading matter; and for those desiring the cream of 
both foreign and home literature, the publishers make a still cheaper 
offer, viz., to send (postage paid on both periodicals) The Living Age 
and anyone of the American $4 monthlies or weeklies, a year for $10.50. 
With the Age and one of «ur leading monthlies, a subscriber will find 
himself in possession, at remarkably small cost, of the best which the 
eurrent literature of the world affords. Littell & Gay, Boston. 

The Independent has long enjoyed a high reputation as one of the 
best and cheapest religious weeklies in the world. Each number is a 
volume, full of thought, information, and suggestion. It is ably and 
fearlessly edited, while its list of contributors, including many of the 
best thinkers and writers, is not surpassed by any other publication. 
We know of nothing with which a reader can better keep pace with the 
world’s progress, all glows the Hieé-than with this journal, Moody and 
Sankey’s Gospel HY mypsand SatrediSpngeare presented as a premium, 
postpaid, to eacfi yearly subscriber who send&\$3.00 to Henry C. Bowen, 
publisher, P. OF Box 2787, New York. Read the advertisement of The 
Independent in\oux December number. 

Clark & Mayn ‘a, ®fasew Yorkyissué an elegant little text-book of 
Graded Lessons in Eiretish > An Elementary English Grammar, con- 
sisting of one hundred practical lessons, by Profs. Reed & Kellogg, of 
the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute. They have an in- 





teresting new system of diagrams, which the printers present with sin- 
gular clearness and beauty. Errors for correction are brought forward 
in sufficient number, and the book is in other respects so excellent that 
we predict for it a front place in the regards of our teachers, The same 
authors are engaged upon a Complete Grammar and a Rhetoric, mak- 
ing a connected Language Course in three books. 


In the far Western city of Des Moines, Iowa, is published The An- 
alyst: A Journal of Pure and Applied Mathematics, which is in high 
repute among the scholars as inferior to none of its class. We can not 
better indicate its merits, in the same space, than by giving the chief 
heads of its contents for the current month: Approximate Quadratures ; 
Extraction of Roots; First Principles of the Differential Calculus ; 
Note on the Correction of an Error in the Theory of Polyconie Projec- 
tions: Determinants; Divisibility by Prime Numbers; Solution of 
Problems; Problems. Bi-monthly; $2 a year. J. E. Hendricks, A. 
M., editor and publisher. 

The Final Cause as Principle of Cognition and Principle in Nature 
is the topic of an original and profound paper contributed by Prof. Geo. 
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S. Morris, of Michigan University, to the transactions of the Victoria 
Institute or Philosophical Society of Great Britain, and printed in a 
neat pamphlet in London, with the discussion thereon, and Prof. M.’s 
replies. It can be had of Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, 743 Broad- 
way, New York—at 25 cents, we presume. 

Messrs. Summers & Clark, two Lansing stenographers, publish a 
new system to the world in their Complete Manual of Short-hand. We 
are not sufficiently versed in the art to pronounce upon the merits of 
this, but commend it to the examination of every student and practi- 
tioner of the labor-saving methods. Fifty cents. 

No. 7 of the Circulars of Information from the Bureau of Education 
for 1875 presents at length the constitutional provisions in regard to ed- 
ucation in the several States. They have been carefully compiled by a 
competent hand, and the collection will be useful in the pending dis- 
eussions involving the relations of schools and the state. 





- 


Educational Intelligence. 





INDIANA. 
QUESTIONS FOR THE EXAMINATION OF TEACHERS, — DECEMBER. 


Arithmetic.—W hat is the quotient of sixteen and ten thousand five- 
millionths divided by eight and one hundred five ten-thousandths ? 

Define cube root, and illustrate the process of finding it. 

Find the quotient of a complex fraction divided by a mixed number. 

What will it cost to excavate a cellar 40 ft. 6 in. long, 21 ft. 5 in. 
wide, and 4 ft. 3 in. deep, at $1.75 a cubic yard ? 

Define the terms Insurance, Premium, and Policy. 

The interest of $560.00 for 2 yrs. 4 mos. 15 days was $106.40. What 
was the rate per cent? 

What is the square root of 622521? 

What is the distinction between arithmetical and geometrical pro- 
gression? Illustrate the difference. 

If 7 men can mow 35 acres of grain in 4 days, how many acres will 
10 men mow in 33 oop 

A cistern is 7 full of water: after 35 gallons are taken out, it is 2 
full. How many gallons will it contain ? 

Geography.—Which hemisphere contains more land, the eastern 
or the western? Which contains more water, the northern or southern? 

What is the latitude of a place on the equator? And what is the 
longitude of either pole? 

Bound the United States. Bound Alaska. 

Locate the following islands: Nantucket, Anticosti, Candia, Man, 
and Madagascar. 

Name the three States in the Union richest in mineral wealth, ex- 
clusive of gold and silver. 
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Locate Terra del Fuego. What strait divides it from the mainland? 

Name two principal cities in England, two in Lreland, and two in 
Scotland. 

When it is midsummer at Cape Hatteras, what is the season at the 
Cape of Good Hope? 

What are the principal exports from the United States? 

What are the principal natural productions, and what the principal 
manufactures of Indiana’? 

Grammar.—W hat is the difference in meaning, if any, between the 
sentences, ‘‘ If I am sick will you help me?”’ and ‘If I be sick will 
you help me?”’ 

What is the difference in meaning, if any, between the sentences, 
‘*T shall call and you shall help me,” and “TI will call and you will 
help me?”’ 

In the sentence, ‘‘ The how and the why are to be learned,’”’ parse 
how and why. 

Is it correct to say, ‘‘ If he go to school, he shall learn’??? Why do 
you think so? 

Change the sentence, ‘‘ The boy flew his kite over the house,’ into 
a sent ence in the passive form. 

Co njugate the verb set in the future, indicative, progressive, and in 
the future, indicative, passive form. 

Decline who, which, and what, singular and plural. 

Give the distinetion between personal and relative proneuns. 

Write and name the participles in the active and passive forms of 
the verb sing. 

Write the possessive singular and plural of man, key, fly, mouse, 
and them. 

U. S. History.—When did Tecumseh organize his confederacy ? 

How many and what great battles have been fought in Indiana’? 

What States were carved out of the Northwest Territory ? 

When was New Hampshire made a royal province ? 

How many years was the government conducted before the Consti- 
tution was formed? 

Physiology. —Why are very celd or very hot liquids unhealthy for 
drinking ? 

State the qualities of good winter clothing; also of good summer 
clothing. 

Explain why it is not well to eat immediately before or after vio- 
lent exercise. 

Describe the structure of a muscle. 

What requisites are necessary for the proper development of the 
muscles ? 

Theory and Practice.—W hat advantages have resulted from adding 
physiology and history to the list of branches required to be taught in 
common schools? 

Describe the necessary articles of furniture, apparatus, etc., of a well 
furnished school-room. 

What use would you make of a blackboard? What particular use 
of a globe? 

What do you consider suitable exercises for the daily opening of a 
school? What do you expect to accomplish by such exercises? 

Write in full the order of exercises for one day of school. 


By an educator in charge of a prominent institution in Northern 
Indiana we are favored with the following : 
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The December number of the TEACHER was received and hastily, 
though attentively, read. With some of the articles — especially with 
‘* Educational Backbone”? and ‘ Teaching Algebra’?—I am _ well 
pleased, and approve the spirit that pervades the whole of the monthly, 
[ have not sufficiently studied the philosophy of the kindergarten to be 
prepared to pass an intelligent judgment upon its merits: hence I have 
formed no opinion on the article by Miss 8S. E. Blow. The informa- 
tion on education in Indiana and elsewhere contained in the TEACHER 
is valuable. It appears that men who have the education of the rising 
generation at heart meet frem time to time, comparing notes, exchang- 
ing views, proposing, etc., etc., in order to find out the “ better way.” 
[t is sincerely wished that they may be successful, for the methods in 
vogue admit of large improvement. 

The American is justly proud of his system of common schools ; 
but competent judges unite in saying that, while we spend more money 
than any country of Europe in carrying out our system, the results we 
realize are decidedly inferior to those realized in the Old World. The 
ends realized by the Boston schools were pronounced, several years ago, 
to be equal to those realized by the Vienna schools, but inferior to what 
was accomplished by those of Berlin; and the Boston sehools are the 
best in this country. This difference will be found to be still greater if 
the higher institutions of learning of the different countries are com- 
pared with one another. As every effect has a cause, this phenomenon 
must have one also; and he is the real friend of humanity who tries to 
find out this cause —or these causes, as the case may be. ‘Conviction 
precedes conversion.’’ That Johnny Chinaman who complacently 
wraps himself in the cobweb of his own imaginary superiority is the 
worst enemy both of himself and of his country. This very delusion 
may have more to do with the phenomenon in question than most peo- 
ple are ready to admit. Then that almost sickly restlessness that forms 
a prominent feature of our national character may have more to do 
with the comparative inefficiency of our schools than superficial obser- 
vers would think. The most interesting links in the chain of Ameri- 
san life, viz., boyhood and girlhood, bid fair to disappear altogether, 
the lad, on exchanging his ecandy-stick for the cigar, becoming at once 
a gentleman, while the girl, on laying aside the bib, is all at once a lady 
Children must be supplied with proper reading-matter. In Europe, es- 
pecially in Germany, the different stages of boyhood and girlhood are 
closely defined, and there are books for boys and girls of from eight to 
ten years, others for those of ten to twelve, and so up to full manhood, 
while you find also books for ‘‘ mothers aad full-grown daughters.’ 
Can we learn anything in this line? 
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EpucATIONAL INTELLIGENCE, 

Again, Americans spend their money tor bricks and mortar and 
costly apparatus, leaving not enough to pay salaries that will command 
competent teachers. Nearly all of our college and university professors 
receive starvation salaries, and is it a wonder if the old adage holds good 
in many cases: ‘‘ Poor pay, poor teach’’? The talent of the country is 
not in the scheolroom, but elsewhere, where it is appreciated and well 
remunerated. 

We might notice, as another powerful cause of the phenomenon in 
question, that most of our higher institutions of learning are ‘“* cGhurch’”’ 
institutions, from which free and independent thought, for well-meant 
but mistaken ends, is almost altogether excluded. Orthodoxy, loyalty 
to the ‘‘echurch,’’ have, in a large majority of cases, infinitely more 
weight with the appointing powers than scholarship, zeal, manly inde- 
pendence, the indispensable conditions of progress? In how many of 
our higher institutions of learning could a Tyndall, a Huxley, or any of 
their compeers, hold a chair? 

In our next we may take up the ‘common district school,’? and 
give our opinion as to what must and can be done in order to make our 
schools a real blessing for the country, as they ought to be. 

Bourbon, Ind., December 25, 1875. 4 & He 

The State Superintendent has apportioned the school revenue for 
tuition purposes to the 667,736 children in the State. The sum collect- 
ed in the several counties for disbursement was 3732,183.38, and the sum 
apportioned $849,104.88, leaving a balance in the treasury of $4,744.28. 
ene The Superintendent has decided that the law empowers County 
Superintendents to examine the books and records of justices and coun- 
ty officers, aud that they are entitled to pay while so engaged. He also 
decides that school trustees in cities are not liable to the same restric- 
tions in employing or dismissing teaehers as township trustees, and 
that their action in regard thereto can not be reversed by County Su- 
perintendents...... The Attorney General sends the following decision to 
the School Board at South Bend: “ After a careful consideration of the 
statute bearing on your question, I am of the opinion that taxes colleet- 
ed on dogs belong to the fund of the township in which collected, in the 
first instance for the payment ef damages caused by sheep-killing dogs 
within such township, and in the second place to the school revenue of 
the township; and that an incorporated town or city situated within 
the territorial limits of such township can not claim any division of 
such monies in its favor.’’......The Posey County Circuit Court decides 
that, under the present law, County Superintendents can not be ap- 
pointed by the Boards of Commissioners; that such appointments by 
them are void; and that, consequently, their immediate predecessors, 
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chosen by the Trustees, are still the rightful Superintendents, holding 
until their successors are similarly appointed. The suit brought by ex- 
Supt. Smith in Marion county was decided contrariwise to this; and it 
is time the Supreme Court should pronounce finally upon the matter. 

The State Teachers’ Association met for its annual session in Rob- 
erts Park Church, Indianapolis, on the evening of the 28th ult. M. R. 
Barnard, Esq., Chairman of the School Board of that city, weleomed 
the Assoeiation cordially, and response was made by President Jones, 
of the State Normal School. The President-elect, Supt. Geo. P. Brown, 
of Indianapolis, delivered his inaugural address, taking for a topic Ed- 
ucation in Indiana. During the sessions of the next two days, papers 
were read as follow: Objects and Methods of School Government, by 
Supt. Thomas, of Wabash; Language Culture, by Miss Bruce, of the 
State Normal; Reciprocal Duties of Parents and Teachers, Supt. Todd, 
of Delaware county ; The District School, Supt. McPherson, of Wayne 
county ; Drawing in Public Schools, Prof. Brown, of Purdue Universi- 
ty; Poverty of Ideas in High Schools, and the Remedy, Miss Lyon, of 
the Laporte High School; Superintendents’ Meetings, Supt. Butler, of 
Attica; History of Public Schools in Indiana, Prof. Olcott, of Indian- 
apolis; A Plea for the Practical in Common School Edueation, Prof. 
Smith,of Rockport. A powerful address was given Thursday, by Dr. 
Martin, the new President of Asbury University, on Mental Science as 
a Study for Teachers. Wednesday evening was occupied by Prof. Hun- 
ter, of Bloomington, with his sketch of the history of the Association, 
and by a banquet at the Grand Hotel, in which over 300 participated. 
Tre next evening Dr. Moss, of the State University, pronounced an ad- 
dress: upon Higher Edueation. A Centennial meeting was held Thurs- 
day, which was addressed by State Supt. Smart, State Agent Green, 
and others. The following resolutions were adopted : 

1. That we heartily approve and commend the efforts of the Cen- 
tennial Committee on Edueation to exhibit the growth and advantages 
of the educational system of Indiana at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadel phia. 

2. That the plan suggested for organizing an excursion for the 
teachers of the State, to visit said Exposition at reduced rates of fare, 
meets our approval; and that we will aid in securing a large attendance 
by this means. 

3. That we will aid in securing an adequate representation of the 
character of the work done at all our institutions of learning; -and that 
we will use our efforts to raise money for the purpose of carrying out 
the plan suggested. 

Resolutions in honor to the memory of the late President Nutt were 
adopted, and others upon miscellaneous topics at some length, which we 
shall try to publish in our next{number. The officers-elect are: Presi- 
dent, Supt. Wiley, of Terre Haute; Vice-Presidents, Misses Harmon of 
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Elkhart, Lyon of Laporte, and Cook of Martinsville, Mrs. Holcomb, 
Profs. Wellington of New Albany, Martin of Franklin, and Boles of 
Shelbyville ; Recording See’y, Prof. Cooper of Richmond; Permanent 
Sec’y and ex-officio Treasurer (a new office), Prof. Hunter, of Bloom- 
ington; Executive Committee, Profs. Seller of Thanesville, Merrill of 
Lafayette, Mills of Indianapolis, Walts of Logansport, Prugh of Vin- 
eennes, Trissler of Lawrenceburg, and Miss Barber of Indianapolis ; 
President of Superintendents’ Section, Supt. Charlton of Vincennes ; 
See’y, Supt. Blakeman of Delphi. Total enrollment of members, 402. 
The Centennial interest is being worked up and embodied with 
great energy and success throughout the State. U. 8S. Commissioner 
Eaton and Mr. Philbrick, State Centennial Agent for Massachusetts, 
write to Supt. Smart in cordial commendation of his work. Connec- 
ticut adopts the Indiana plan for its own educational exhibit. Many of 
the schools, in city, town, and country, gave Centennial entertainments 
on the lith ult., and others oecur frequently, with profitable results. 
Fort Wayne gives seven entertainments, and will contribute liberally. 
Thechildren of the primary schools hold Saturday exhibitions at penny 
admissions, and have already realized thus two to six dollars per school. 
Huntington raised 3193 from its first exhibition, and pledges $400 in all. 
The Bedford schools raised $167 from a festival, and Shelbyville $105 
from a school entertainment. Many of the County Superintendents 
have issued Centennial circulars, and their counties are responding 
handsomely. In Knox county, Dr. Patton, of Vincennes, offers prizes 
to the schools for their best Centennial displays. The children will do 
special work during the first two weeks in February, under instruction 
of the State Superintendent. The entire contribution from the schools 
of the State, in money and articles for exhibition, will be very large. 
The time for Commencement at the State University has been 
changed by the Board of Trustees to the second Wednesday in June. 
The fall term will open on the first Thursday of September. The Gov- 
ernor has been invited to deliver the address at the formal installation 
of Dr. Moss as President...... It is still rumored that Hon. E. E. White, 
of Ohio, has been or will be offered the Presidency of Purdue Universi- 
<ity. He recently conducted the annual institute at Lafayette with 
great SuCCESS...... The annual report of the Trustees of the State Normal 
School shows that 485 pupils were present during the year, besides 195 
in the training-school. Total enrollment since organization, 1,011 — 70 
per cent of them children of farmers, and 20 per cent from other indus- 
tries. The financial and general condition of the school is pronounced 
satisfactory...... The Northern Indiana Normal School, at Valparaiso, 


has registered very nearly a thousand students for the current year...... 
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The new building for the Rose Polytechnic School, at Terre Haute, has 
been roofed, and will bea very fine building when finished...... Three 
students—one a well-known senior, the others preparatory — have been i 
expelled from Wabash College for gambling...... Franklin College had a 
Christmas present of $2,500 from James Forsythe, President of the First 





National Bank in that place. His gifts to the college last year amount : 
to $7,500, or about one-sixth of all his property. ; 
The Steuben County Republican says: ‘*The winter schools all 
through the county are doing well, aud report much interest and im- ‘ 
provement, The attendance this winter is unusually large, and as a : 
general thing the schools are well managed, and by thorough, compe- i 
tent teachers. This is a very gratifying state of affairs in relation toour : 
schools.’’ The enrollment of the higher departments at Angola during 
the fall term was 173, with ap average attendance of 150. This school 
has had a rapid rise. It was organized in 1863 on the graded plan, with 
q Prof. John W. Cowen in charge. In 1866, upon the completion of the 
new building, the Angola Academy was united with it,and Prof. R. V. { 

Carlin took charge. Since 1870 it has been efficiently conducted by 

Supt. Williams, with Principal Long in the high school, and now ranks 

among the best of its class in Northern Indiana......The December re- ; 

port of Indianapolis schools shows an enroliment of 9,381, with an ave- . 

rage belonging of 8,531, and a daily attendance of 8,020, or 92 per cent. 

Neither tardy nor absent, 3,679; in the night schools, 888; av. number 

belonging, 681; av. attendance, 575, or 84.5 per cent...... The Elkhart re- 

port for the month ending Dec 3 exhibits a registry of 1,258; belong- 

ing, 1097; daily attendance, 1910.4; per cent of same, 92.1; times tardy, 

; 223 ; cases of truancy, 25° not absent or tardy, 467; visitors, 154...... The | 
School Board at South Bend have voted 5350 to purchase apparatus for 

the high school; also, that they assume the power to reprimand or re- 





instate pupils who are suspended or expelled by the teachers or the Su- 
perintendent; and that children who become six years old during the 





term shall be entitled to school privileges......Pupils who whisper in the 





Marion High School are required to prepare an essay and read it next i 
morning...... Another teacher has been placed in the Manchester school, 


making six in all, and there is yet call for another. 

The name of ex-Supt. Gow, of Evansville, is brought forward for 
the Republican nomination on the 22d of February, as a candidate for 
State Superintendent...... Prof. Lyon, of Notre Dame University, has 





issued his Scholastic Almanac for 1876, coutaining the usual calendars 
and many of the best things in current literature...... Prof. Coulter, of 
the chair of natural sciences in Hanover College, has started a monthly 
publication catled The Botanical Bulletin, ‘‘ to afford a rapid and con- 





venient means of communication among botanists.’’...... Supt. Brown, 
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of Indianapolis, has issued a Manual of Instruction to Teachers, and 
Graded Course of Study in the Public Schools of that city, containing 
154 pages, of which those who have seen it speak highly. Mrs. E. F. 
Thompson and Miss Emma A. Green have been appointed to places in 
the Indianapolis High School, at $1,000 each ; and Miss Phrone A. Ens- 
minger, of Crawfordsville, to the A Primary, No. 11, at 3600 .....Prof. C. 
W. Ainsworth, late Assistant Superintendent of the Reform School, has 
purchased a half-interest in the Crown Point Herald...... Priucipal Me- 
Alpine, of Syracuse, thinks of taking editorial charge of the newspaper 
there...... Thus do Indiana teachers abound in literary labors...... Princi- 
pal Hale, of the west-side schools at Logansport, was recently the vic- 
tim of a nominal fine of $5, for punishing the child of an editor there. 
cspela Prof. Newman, of the school at New Haven, Allen Co., resigns, to 
give place to J. P Sharkey, of Ohio...... Phe troublesome upper interme- 
diate department in the Laurel School, South Bend, takes a third teach- 
er this year— Miss Dorr, of Valparaiso— Misses Elia Doolittle and Fan- 
ny Spain having successively resigned its charge...... Rebecca Peirce has 
resigned her place in the Valparaiso schools, which is taken by Jessie 
P. Smith......Miss Belle Williams, sister of Supt. Williams, of the Roch- 
ester schools, has had to resign her department there, from sore eyes, 
and is succeeded by another si-ter, Miss Libbie Williams, of Granville, 
Ohio...... Miss Gertrude Leedy, a Warsaw teacher, was married Dec. 21, 
to Mr. Frank Shurick, of Fort Wayne; and Miss Clemmie Williams, a 
Michignav and Laporte teacher for some years, was recently married to 
Mr. ©. E. Cleveland, of Chiecago...... Quite a different aecident oc- 
curred to a lady teacher in Elkhart, who fell down a staircase in the 
school building and broke her arm. 

Some analytical genius has been at work upon the figures furnished 
by the State Superintendent, and finds that in the townships a male 
teacher is paid 23 cents per day more than a female, in the towns $1.24, 
and in the cities 32.43 more, or over twice as much. The difference be- 
tween lady teachers’ pay in the townships and cities is only 48 cents ; in 
the case of men, $2.68!......A journal quite fitly printed at Bourbon ad- 
vocates the repeal of the County Superintendents’ Act, and thinks our 
school system altogether too expensive ..... Lexington, Scott county, has 
bought the old court-house for $500, and fitted it up for a graded school. 
oe The Goshen school-house is about finished, and presents a fine ap- 
pearance...... The Laporte Herald says of 2 new school-house in Scipio 
township, that it is one of the finest in that county. It is of brick, 25 
by 40 feet, and cost nearly S1400...... Knox, Starke county, is threatened 
with the loss of its school house by the foreclosure of a mortgage .....A 
reward of 35 is offered by the Kendallville School Board for the detec- 
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tion of the young scamps who stone out the school-house windows, and 


the city fathers ordain that anyone doing the same ‘‘ with malice afore- 
thought ’’ shall be fined $2 to $25......A young fellow from Lafayette vis- 
ited the Logansport high-school building a few weeks ago, locked him- 
self in, could net unfasten the door, and had to break the lock in getting 
out The blank furnished pupils upon entering Indianapolis schools 
contains questions to parents concerning their birthplace and occupa- 
tion. A well-known legal luminary answered the one thus: ‘‘ To the 
best of my knowledge, I was born at ———;” and to the other wrote 
“lawyer” for himself, and also ‘‘ Mrs. —— is principally the wife of a 
lawyer.” 
OTHER STATES AND FOREIGN. 

The Germans of the United States are organizing an educational 
system to reach every State in the Union, Their plan is to have in each 
a German-and-English seminary or college, and to have one great uni- 
versity of the German pattern Thirty more Chinese boys have come 
to be educated at the expense of their government in the Massachusetts 
and Connecticut schools. A large building has been erected in Hart- 
ford, as a headquarters for the Chinese youth being educated in this 
country In New Hampshire, opinions recently taken as to re-estab- 
lishing the teachers’ institutes show that eleven out of twelve ‘* promi- 
nent educators’? consulted are emphatically in favor of it. Of the town 
superintendents 108 favor, 39 oppose, and 20 are neutral...... The compul- 
sory law of New York, notwithstanding its defects, seems of service in 
the city. The school attendance last September was 4,789 more than in 
the same month of ’74, which is attributed mainly to the law and the 
active efforts of the truant officers......Michigan University has been 
much excited of late over a defaleation in its chemical department. It 
is not yet certainly known whether Prof. Douglass or Prof. Rose is the 
guilty party Strange te say, a Liquor-dealers’ Educational Assoeia- 
tion has undertaken the buildingand endowing of a college at Cameron, 
Mo.. ...The Catholic priest at Dubuque publicly directs his parishioners 
to withdraw their children from the public schools......The Bible has 
been voted out of the Chicago schools by the Board of Education. 

Compulsion is working well in the chief cities of England. An in- 

crease of 100,000 in the school attendance of London is reported The 
Parliament of Queensland, Australia, has passed a compulsory law. 
A Christian missionary has been placed at the head of the great govern- 
ment university in Peking t is said there is not a village in Japan 
without a school. The Japanese of all classes are intensely anxious for 
the spread of education, which makes rapid progress in consequence. 





